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Saiire’s my weapon; tut l’m too discrect 
Zo run a-muck and tilt at all I meet. 


I only wear it in aland of Hectors, 
Thieves, Supercargoes, Sharpers, and Directors. Pers 





TRIALS AT DERBY. 

oseneiieene 

THESE mock-important trials have now terminated, and 
all the parade and expence with which fey have been at- 
tended, are appreciated in their true light. ‘Fhe people, 
who must furnish the funds for the one, have not been de. 
ceived by the other, It was impossible to confer any in. 
terest upon the proceedings. The “ éreasonable projects”? 
had alarmed no ene, and the prosecutions for treason were 
ouly regarded as ridiculously claiming protection for the 
state when it had been in no possible danger. Should it be 
said that the jury have found them guilty of high treason, 
and that the judge has pronounced the barbarous sen. 
tence of hanging, drawing, and quartering, we must admit 
it tobe true; and allow that to the dest of their knowledge, 
the jury have done their duty. The prisoners certainly 
performed many foolish, and many villainous actions, They 
were rationally speaking, madmen ; and politically speak. 
ing, fouls ; and for actions committed under the seduction of 
Spies, operating on their madness and folly they are now to 
be hanged, drawn, and guartered, as dangerous plotters 
against the peace and tranquillity of the state! The cells 


of the New Bethlem wit] next be searched by the spies, } 


who, ‘‘ deserve well of their country.’? Should any poor 
lunatic be found wielding a sceptre of straw, or wearing a 
crown of paper, he will be arvested forthwith as ‘* levying 
war against his Majesty in his realm,’ and a %* Special 
Commission” be sent down to St. George’s Fields, at 
au immense expense to try the daring culprit. A’ jury 
ofmad prime ministers picked out of other cells would think 
such conduct proof of a most horrible treasou: and if'an 
insane judge could be found, he might pronounce sentence of 
hanging, drawing, and quartering upon the lunatic. The 
trial by jury ought to be respected even in ifs errors. Tt is 
the only bulwark left us by which we can hepe to defend 
our liberties. Besides, the verdict of a jury, even when 
etroncous, is not like the dictum of a judge, which is often 
forced into future law; or the circular of a minister, whose 
piety indaces him to supercede ali law. ‘The circumstances 
which have induced the four juries at Derby to return ver. 
dicts of High Treason against sach wretched beings, are, 
fdubtless, in their apinions, strong enough to justify the 
Jeeision ; and, though thinking differently, if ts not our 


business to impugn the verdicts, which, however, we should 


have hesitated to deliver, upon the evidence which has been 
reported in the public prints. For one of the prisoners, be it 
allowed, but little sympathy can be entertained. Their leader, 





as he is called, is stained with blood. He committed a wan- 
ton and barbarous murder, and his life is justly forfeit to the 
laws. ‘The rest were not accomplices in this crime—there 
is no evidence that they intended to commit murder—nay, 
one of them prevented the sanguinary leader from repeating 
his barbarity. The object was as visionary as their meaus 
were coutemptible; and the whole rebel army, as it: was 
most prepostcrously called by the prosecutors, and the 
bench, was set at detiance by single individuals; one of 
whom deserted in the face of the whole party, after having 
replied to a threat of the general, that he w ould ** hack off 
his head,’’? if he offered to level his piece at him! 
Another individual, Mr. Goodwin, whose courage ought 
(to have shamed the prosecution, went alone amongst the 
ranks of the rebel army, assembled for the stated purpose 
of attacking his premises, threatenec *hem with hanging if 
they did not disperse, and finally ferced them to depart 
with no other weapons than words! What an evidence of 
desperate intentions. ‘Fhe sane Mr. Goodwin afterwards 
stops a Courter of the rebel army on horse back, aud 
takes from him the supply of bullets, which he was escort. 
ing to head quarters, Such was the mode in which the 
treason was attempted tu bé carried into execution; and 
the previous conspiracy was worthy of the manner in which 
it was conducted. The plan was arranged at a public-house 

in the middle of the day, and in the presence of tone 
special constables, who were afterwards produced as the 
principal evidences against the wretched men who were 
avcused, and have been found guilty upon the evidence of 
these cowardly knaves, who were accidenfally, no doubt, 

present at the conversations ;—whose duly it was to give 

information that might prevent the development of the 

plans on the following day ; but whose interest was proba. 

bly inthe actual commission ef some action which they 

night swear to be treason, 

The whole facts of the case prove distinctly, that the 

TREASON MIGHT HAVE BEEN PREVENTED 

and there is no doubt existing in the mind of any unpreju. 

diced person, that THE TREASON WAS ALSO INL 

STHGA'TED, by some person, orpersons, whom it was not 

advisable to produce on the part of the prosecution, 





Phat the treason night have been prevented is apparent 
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from the curious testimony of an acting magistrate, called 
Launcelot Rolleston, who on this occasion did net acé until 
the freason had been committed, although he had every 
reason to believe that some outrage was in contemplation. 
He saw Nottingham, on the 9th of June, * ina very agi- 
*¢ ¢ated state. Groups of people had collected, in different 
‘¢ parts of the streets, and a general alarm prevailed,”’ 
And what did the worthy magistrate? Did he call his 
brother magistrates together ? Did he assemble the vivil 
power, to prevent the mischief? Did he call out the mrt/é. 
tary 2 ameasure, which such a general alarm might have 
warranted in an aze, when bayonets are so much in esteem 
with the agents of authority ?> No suchthing. ‘The worthy 
mayistrate does not state any step that was taken, to prevent 
what he asserts he had foreseen, All that this acting uvagistrate 
appears to have done, was to go, on the following morning, 

to Kastwood, ‘TO SE i WHETHER ANY MISCHLEF 
HAD BEEN COMMUEPPED!!! Upon this fact alone, a 
conscientious observer of the proceedings on the part of the 
prosecution, might have grounded and justified au acquittal 
of the prisoners, But there is still more, This acting 
magistrate went fo see tf any mischicf had beon commitied, 
Hie, of course from his alarm on the preceding night 
(which however does not appear to have preveuiod his 
sleeping,) EXPECTED mischief would be committed, yet 
he took no measures cither to prevent or to check if, for he 
says when he went to see after the mischief, that the * milita. 
yy had not at (hat (ime been called out of their barracks,’’ 
J.ong kefore any mischief was evidenced, and even where none 
was intended, have the military been called out on other occa. 
sions. Was VIOLENCE wanted so much by any party, 
that it must be fostered into guilt where it was manifested, 
and forced into it where it was pet apparent. ‘The charge 
of the peaceable Blanket-men by the soldiers in one in- 
stance, where every demonstration was of a peaccable and 
coustitutioual nature ; and the neglect to call out the mili. 
tary, when violence was capected and known to be contem. 
plated, would warrant the aceusation, That this was not 
prevented is clear from the testimony of this acting magis- 
trate, ‘That it meght have bcen prevented, is e qually evi- 
dent, from the same source. When the soldiers to the 
anount of PWENTY DRAGOONS were called out, and 
Jed against the rebel army, by Captain Philips, ** the mob 
‘threw down their aems,and fled in all directions, as soon 
*S as the soliliers approached them,’ ‘The Counsel for the 
prisoners should have contended that this conduct of the poor 
deluded men destroyed the charge of treason altogether, 
‘there was no evidence of any intention to resist the 
King’s authority. Wherever (hat authority appeared, it 
was not resisted, but submitted to. The probability is, that 
nsingle magistrate would have dispersed the whole reded 
army as eas ily as Mr. Goodwin commanded them from his 
premises— as easily as the man who threatened to hack-off 
the Captain's head retreated from the ranks, and aban. 
doned their foolish enterprize. The rebe ls, as they are 
lovlishly, or cunningly, called, did not want or wait for re- 

sistance ; a little remonstrance on the part of any indivi- 
dual was suilicient to divert them from. their hs al, : 
and excepting the wanton murder committed by their Cap. 
sie there appears not one single evidence, or particle of 
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evidence, to prove any thing further than that they fool. 
ishly armed themselves, and startled their neighbours out 
of their sleep, for a purpose which they could not compre. 
hend, and which they possessed no means, and entertained 
no serious design, of carrying into effect, The testimony 
of Capt. Phi iNips provi vs this, on the part of all but the 
Captain, The says “that as he approached the modb,* with 
‘the men under his command, he observed one person, 


4 ¢ . m *. . 
6 xshom he did not Know, appearing by his gestures to be 


“endeavouring to form them in order, THEY PAID 
SNO ALTENTION, HOWEVER, TO HIM; BUT 
“THREW DOWN THEIR ARMS, AND RAN 
Ss AWAY!” Here is a set of desperate (ratfors and rebels 
for prosecution, for hanging, drawing, and quartering! 
What glory for the Crown to have survived their machina. 
tions! What honor for the Attorney and Solicitor-Ge. 
nerals, and fer counsellors to have procured their condem. 
nation. The evidence of freason-is here only perfect 
against ore many; and Capt. Phillips magnanimeusly, on 
the trial of Brandreth, states that he did not see him ; 
amongst the crowd; that he did not recognize him as the 
man, the only man, who attempted to complete his treason, 
by really and in fact resisting the authority of the King. 
It isnot pretended that it was not Brandreth ; but it mighé 
also be the INSTIGATOR of the enterprize, anxious to 
obtain the price of blodd, by perfecting his infernal com. 
mission. The only authority called into action deposes 
that he met with no resistance—and that the atfempé at re. 
sistance was only made by ony man—and that man was not 
upon his trial. ‘Tonotice the dec lamatory apprehensions ef 
the crown-lawyers would be ridiculous. Their trade is the 

perversion of law, or the interpretation of it to suit their 
own views. When the ministers prosecute, the crown Jaw. 
yers must endeavour to obtain verdicts for them, They 
may resign their places, it is true ; should their conscien. 
tious scruples induce them to diflerfrom their masters ; but 
they gencrally compromise with ‘conscience for a general 
absolution before they accept them. Tkeir constitution, 
and ¢hetr law, is always the w7/l of their patrons. ‘That 
will certainly may accord with the laws ut the business of 
a Crown pleader is much more frequently to make the lax 
accord with the will, which he must obey, or resign all the 
emoluments of his well-paid compliance, Sir Samuel Shep- 
herd did réght, when he recommended the Jury ‘not to 
take the law from his sfalements.”? It was an instance of 
modesty beceming the character which he maintained be- 

fore he was disgraced by an elevation which can never be 
reputable when conferred by such an administration as th 
present, to support a system of policy pregnant with ruin, 
and which creates the evils it pretends to punish by the 
form of law. But Sir Samuel was damentably wrong, when 
he ventured to tell the Jury that they should take the daz 
from the Judge. The Jaw wants no exposttion but com. 
MOR sense 3 ‘tnd alaw that could not be understood, but 


_ through the comment of a judge, would disgrace a civilized 


ee —— ——~s -e 





* Observe that Capt. Philips and the magistrate call the assembly! 
what it really was, a mod. This is honest. But the bench and the 
prosecutors, always ‘distinguish it by the imposing epithet of © army,” 
** large force,” and * hostile array.” Js this ap accidental difference ip 
language? 








659 THE | 
people. Tt would in fact be NO LAW. It would a: 
be the passing optaion of the man wh, d happened to sit ups 

the bench, and would vary with every caprice and ‘ihe 
humour of which cven judges are as susceptible as the 
meanest being that may be brought before thom.  Ltmight 
be still worse. The judge might have a bias to an unjust 
prosecution, and the law, if > were vague enough to 
depend upon his opinion, might be only an engine of 
murder, more safely toyed ‘tha: tthe knife of the assas. 

sir. The luws should expound themsclecs. Vf the 
JURITis appointed to determine upon guilt or innocence, 
cannot comprehend in their deliberate judgment the nature 
of the law, how can the poor and ignorant crimipals, who 
are so frequently placed at the bar, be expected to plead to 
the enactments of laws so com) licated, as to be resolved 
only by men who spend lives in theirinvestigation. If the 
poorest and most ignorant cannot comprehend thelaws, 
they cannot offend them, forshe GUILT consists in the 
INTENTION as inferred from the ACT. It has unfor- 
tunately been the business of most lawyers to perplex and 
to confound the simplicity of the English law; which 
originally founded on common justice, wanted oly the ap. 
plication of common sense te expound and to understand 
it. Irom this design to perplex, has arisen all the foolish 


jargon about the value of precedents, which have been 
broughtforward in place of the law, instead of its 
interpretation; and instead of living under the wise 
legislation of =the sages who originally formed the 
laws, with the consent of the people; we have been 


existing wader the unauthorized decisions of meu who-had 
inferested views in the alterations which their expressed 
opinions have introduced in the laws, Of what value is the 
opinion of a judge, more than that of a mountebank upon a 
question which ough not to admit of a diflerence of opinion. 
A mountebank knows as well as a judge that two and 
two make four, that the sun has a circular appearance, and 
that lead is heavier than stone. ‘The laws of commou jus- 
tice are simple enough, and open to the comprehension of 
every man, The Judge sits, or ought fo sét, ouly to 
ADMINISTER THE LAW; not to expound, but to 
declare it, If the law be douds ful, the man accused is not 
liable to Us Operation. ‘Phe accused has the tight of excep. 
tion to all uacertainty It is not his fault that those who 
pretend to make laws are not able to make them conclusive, 
itis an injustice, on the part of the accuser, to make the 
law in the first instance, and then to expound tt in his own 
favour, Andit the law be not doubtful, there can be no 
necessity for the learned judge to instruct men w ho can see 
what the lawis, and“ wit it ought to be, as well as himself. 
If it were possible for an English Judge of the present day 
to be a villain, the custom of the Gourt gives him every 
possible means he could desire for carrying an evil inten. 
tion into effect. Le has to decide what is, and what 
is not relevant to the case in hand; and under the 
pretence of irrelevaacy, he might exclude o that tends 
to favour a defence: claims the privilege of com. 
menting upon, as well as defailing thee’ Takes and 
he assumes also the right of laying down, not the lace, but 
his opinion, his construction of “the law. Were juries as 
attentive to their duties, and as determined to uphold entire: 
the rights of their office, all this, ifattempted, would do but 
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joy the price of their blood, that there 
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the tenorance and pusilanimity 
iz, and:u' dued by the eloquence 
ofa Judge, (as many might be, would Judges condesec nd 
to try the experiment), there is an cod to all raw. The 
Judge may employ such an asswmed power on the side of 
justice; but Le may also prostitute it at the shrine of power, 
and aid an imbecile or wicked ministerin his treacherous oF 


But when 
of jacies ace awed by the w 


mad designs upon the liberty of the subject. The jury is 
the SOLE JUDGE both of LAW and FACT, as it 
affects the party accused. The Judge may sfafe tho 


law, which he is appointed to administer, but it 1s 
the duty of the Jury to APPLY that LAW to all the cir. 
cumsiances of the case, and te pronounce és opinion, and 
not the opinion of the Judge, as to the alleged guilt or ins 
nocence of the accused, It may be questioned, whether a 
Judge ought ever to lean to the side of the accuser, even if 
convinced that the accusation is trac, His coaviction is 
not proof. The law presumes cvyery man innocent, until 
proved guilty; and the Judge is not the party appointed 
to dctermine the validity of that prouf. Ifa Judge will not 
remain entirely neudral, which would be legally much more 
decvorous, his evident bias should be to afford all the assist. 
ance in his power to the accused. He is the natural pro- 
tector of all who come before him under the accusation of 
the powerful and the strong, Ile should stand between the 
destined victim, and the impending stroke. If he cannot 
hold the arm of angry justice, he should suspend the blow, 
unl the tear of pity had scothed the feelings of the guilty 
conscience, weunded at once by remorse and retribution, 
Nothing is more unseemly than judicial impatience to pro- 
cure condemnation. Nething is more criminal, than for 
him, appointed to sustain the balance of justice and mercy, 
to throw even an insiunation into the scale against the lat. 
ter, Power is eager enough to punish; and the laws are 
sufficiently severe, ‘There needs now no harsh interpretae 
tion—no forced coustruction, ‘To administer these provi. 
sions in the mildest view is painful enough to the humane 
and the reflecting, 

It were almost to be wished that counsellors were not 
mene in our courts of law. They are almost all afraid, 

“unable, to discharge their duly. Tt is only on the side of 
‘ ie Crown that their tongues seem free, or their talents 
applicable, ‘Phe point to have beeu insisted upon by the 
counsel for the prisoners, should have been the Bapaeeweny 
of the ctime of high. treason entering into the contempla. 
tion of any personitma rational mood, place d as the prisoners 
were, Desperate attempt~ have bern frequently made with 
very tnadeguafe means; but never with means lofally hope. 
less, and absurd, The defeat of many conspiracies has 
proved them énedequate; but none that deserve the name 
will ever be found that had no possibilély of success.— 
Men éntending to commit high-(reasun, know that they 
hazard their lives ; and this they will not do, with. 
out some prospect of success, What prospect of 
success had these poor witless wretches ? They had been told 
by some murderous instigator, who may possibly now en. 
wasto be a general 
insurrection :—that the whole country was up in arms :—the 
story of Oliver was repeated, and the same dvama played 
off with better success, which had been execrated and de. 
feated at Manchester and in the north, Did they believe 
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this account?) ‘The prosceators admit they did, and that 
they took their measures accordingly, ‘Took their measures 
for what. ‘Vo plot an insurrection? ‘To wade through blood 
and murder to the destruction of the monarchy?) No such 
thing, Their furthest comprehension of their designs led them 
only to suppose they; were going to jtoin an universal 
and spontaneous rising of the people of which they were a 
part. They were deceived into the belicf that the whole na. 
tion was about to eflectachange. Had they doubted this, and 
intended to commence a conspiracy, they would have made 
enquiries, if their poverty would have borne the EXPeNCE ; 
and not armed themselves without any personai object, to 
do that which they could not be so silly us fo imagine they 
could effect alone. Granted that they believed the whale 
nafion had risen to effect a change—any change—would 
their conduct. have been ¢rcasonable in rising asa part of 
the people to support the general will? Granted that they 
did not believe this, and could they be less than madmen to 
lcave their beds, and disturb others in the en fur the 
sole purpose of being taken up in the morning! 

They were told Londen was taken; that the Tower was 
given up to the Ilampden Ciub; that ** a cloud of 
inen,’? were arriving from the North. Justead of arming 
to Jevy war against the King, they were led to believe they 
were arming to join in a successful revolution of atiairs ; 
aud when they found themselves mistaken, and miserably 
deceived ;—when they found the King’s authority eas not 
destroyed, but marthing in array against them, instead of 
altempting to destroy i’,—they did not even think of re- 
sisting it; but secing their error, and repenting of their 
wild and mistaken designs, they threw down thetr.arms and 
ran away. Anwadministration conhdcnt in its gustzce and its 
consequent strength,would not have followed them into their 
miserable asylums ;—it would have sought for the seducers, 
and not proscribed the seduced. The murderer should 
shave been seized, and paid the forfeit of his life for the 
blood he had shed. ‘The réofer should have been pr: omptly 
punished for his excess ; and the bloodhound who con!d sug. 
gest the erimes by. w hich he hoped to profit, should have 
been torn from his infernal cell, and exhibited in the ex. 
ecrable colours of his transe: ndant | guilt. One mau alone 
had forfeited Acs life to the common Tae. A more lenient 
punishment than death, would have amply etoned for the 
offences of the.rest. [tis true the Crown has stayed the 
prosecution—it has extended the haad of justice towards 
most of the unfurtunate men, instead of suffering them to 
fall under the two-edged sword of Jaw. And itis yet to 
be hoped, that the ministers will take the SEDUCTION 
into their account before they proceed to sanction any exe- 
cution of the sentence of High Treason. 

As far as Brandreth is implicated, it may be said that it 
matters little whether the forfeit of his life be paid for 
murder, or fortreason. ‘To himit matters nothing. After 
death the vengeance of a law calculated more to inspire 
horror than respect, may wash the scatlulkd with his blood, 


and scatter his limbs among the indignant multitude. He 
will not feel the miserable vengeance of a barbarous 
statute. But to the public it will matter much. Ligh 


treason has hitherto been confined to sumethinug iniportaut, 
something calculated to create alarm—something~ that 
would justify cruelty by fear, aad expiate reverge by nee 
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riot wil! 
drunkes 
ti) 


step, and every drunkea 
ye «othe: «omost) = «6contemptible 
conceived may be as dangerous to 
peace this rebellion. ‘There is uot a maa 
the kinedom who can conscientiously fay his hanv 
upon his heart, and say that the peace ef the realn wa., 
or could Le endangered by such men, or by such mean 
As partics toa plot in which they might have becn er. 
gaged, they mig ht have committed high treason, and incu. - 
red the full penaltic ‘'s of the crime; but as préncéyu's 
nothing that constitutes the danger, and cousequently the 
vuilt of treason, as heretofore delined, is to be found in 
their intentions or their actions, Yet they have bee 
found guilty of Aésh treason, and must owe their forfeit 
lives to the mercy of the advisers of the crown, We 
repeat our conviction that the jury were satisiied they 
had committed the crime of which they have been found 
suilty. Weare satistied with the verdict as far as the jnry 
is concerned. We diiler only from the con-tructien of 
the law, upou which that verdict was founded. We do met 
assent to the proposition, that men who collect arms bys 
force, absolutely collect them to commit high treason, it 
is not Aieh treason to call up a man at midnight, and insist 
upon his joining a foolish mob. [Ut isnot high treason to 
talk nonsensically about revolutions and provisional go. 
vernments, [tis not high treason to compose halting verses, 
or to sing them either, Sir Samuel Shepherd has seme. 
where heard or read of men being incited to martial fury by 
the bards of past ages; and he therefore seizes huld of some 
wretched doggrel lines, and talks of the dangerous spirit 
that the sing ng or recitation of them might produce. In 


cessity. Anothe 
treason; ft 
riot that can be 


be 


as 


pity to his judgment we will not copy the ribaldry that he 


prefessed to hold in so much dread. Had it been sung in 
full chorus by ten thousand blockheads, it would not have 
been high treason, nor evidence of treasonable intentions, 

Sir Samnel, copving the sanctity of Lord Sidmouth, *¢ thanks 

‘¢ God that the plot did not succeed! Thanks God that 
‘¢ half a dozen foolish miscreants did wot overturn the Bri- 
‘*- tish Government, defended by an army of tax-gatherers, 
‘San army of excisemen, an army of 120,000 soldiers ; 
‘Sa host of placemen and pensioners ! and the piety sand 
‘* virtue of seventy-thousand members of the piablidice 
‘* church J? If the rebels had succeeded, they might ha.» 


7 
nly 


had some reason to thank God! or the devil! for no 
human possibility was there of their proceedios 
half a mile, if the magistrates had done thetr duty, 
and the special constables had not found it more 


convenient to watch freason, than to discover if, OF 
one of these witnesses, Sir Samuel Shepherd employs a 
very sing ilar phrase. Hesays ‘*/:e was as honest amen 
as could be found! As honest aman as could be found 
whol? The honorable Mr. Castles was as honest 

man as cewvld be found for the infernal duty he had to per- 
form! Reynolds was doubtless as honest a man as could 
be found for his business of legal murder. Qliver was as 
honest a man as could be found by ministers to transact the 
affairs he undertook. Lord Sidmouth és as honest a mau as 
can be found to imprison people upon suspicion. Lord 
Castlereagh is as honest 2 man as can be found to support 
the system of seat-selling and corrupt Pa Sa Wr. 


Canning is also as Honest a man ag can be found for Ei:bon 
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embassies 3 ana Sir Miugtiite | TH peti rd : aS hone sf a man as 
can be found for the Attoracy-Creneral of such ministers. 
The phrase means anys thing. of wren L and is a very 


equivocal recommendation of aman ho Anew of the pre. 
tended treason, without disclosing or opposing if, when he 
might have done bota with perfect safety. Tf he could bi 
foul enough not to know that it was his duty to resést and 
expose treason, the psisoners would have as gooda plea in 
stating that they did not know it was criminal to commit 
treason. ‘The other spectal constable, and a special fellow 
he is, confesses he did not think it ¢reason, but very foolish 
talk; andan odd z woman, W ho appears wiserthan all the par- 
ties, commission included, tapped Brandreth on the shoulder, 
and replied to his idle promises, ** Ah! my lad! we hape a 
‘* magistrate here!’ She saw that he was drank or 
mad; and if she had but called upon the magistrate 
and Mr. Magistrate had been an acting officer, he 
might have seized and locked up all the traitorsin his cellar 
or his pantry. Thereis one feature in this treasonable con- 
sptracy, which d serves the notice of future consptrators, 
It appears, that in order to encrease their forces, these 
rebels took prisoners every one they met with. They did 
not stop to reason, or to make proselytes to their cause. 
They demanded arms in the first instance; and then, per- 
haps to convince the owner sei did not want to rod him, 
they obliged him to go along with them, for no other per- 


ceivable purpose than to carry his arms home again, when 
he was tired of walking with them. They could not ex- 
pect those whom they compelled to go, to fight in their 


cause: and as their numbers scarc: ly ever amounted to @ 
hundred, the greater part must have been employed in 
watching the rest, if ay one had seriou: ly intended to pro- 
secute the alledzed design of committing Aigh treason. We 
turn from the whol: proceedings with conten mpt: as far as 
they are connected with the national safety. We regret 
that b/ood should have stamped with the character of 
wickedness, an enterprise in other respects so eminently 
ridiculons on the part ef the wretched victims—so pre.emi- 
nently infamous on the part of those, if any, who have 
seduced the want and wretchedness of the poor and ignorant, 
into a vortex of guilt and madness, by which so many have 
been placed in jeopardy of life. 
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informed that the essay is more than could be comprised in 


the wrhele of a number in the smallest print. As it must be di- 


vided, if inserted, it would probably be better to make three of 


‘our letters in succession. This ef course ts submitted to W.’s 
jadgment, and his decision will be waited. 
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Srr, 
I am as ingu Petes 
Pry ; and my curiosily being raised by his facetious account 
of Dr. 
doctor in a desire to know per. 
sonally every singular characier of the age. A difficulty 
attended my research; fer Iam old, and not 


uisitive as your correspondent, 


Siop, L determined if possible to rank this same 


my list of friends, having 


however 
} native of this vast metropolis. 
confined to my own village, in Shropshire; where my ac- 


I have hitherto been mostly 


quaintance I thought for excellence and singularity ex. 
ceeded all that could be found in any part of the kingdom. 
But the letter of Mr. 
Our barber is a tolerably good hand at the bot. 
biess me, Dr. Slop is far beyond him. 


zy couvinees me that I have been in 


an crror. 
tle; but, 

ber that in hi 
through a bettie anda 
us! whata great man is Dr. Slop! 


IT remem. 
for a wager, he could get 
bottles! Bless 
What a mortal enem, 
What a dreadful 
All the vineyards 


$s younger days, 


half. But seven 
to jacobins and leveliers, he must be! 
thing cquality would be for Dr. Slop. 
in the world would not furnish seven bottles at a meal for 
every man, if he had only ¢krce meals a-day,—and the 
doctor, | dare say, being so greataman, has five at least. 
Oh! what a horrible thing he must think equality to be! 
Why he would hardly get seven glasses a week ; and if he 
were to work for them, bless us! he would hardly get 
seven spoonfuls. Qur butcher, too, is a very good hand 
atan oath or two; butncthing to Peter’s description of the 
doctor. I dare say he isin the church. Perhaps a Catho- 
For surely nobody else could get a dispensa. 
tion for such a beautiful amusement! And then for embci- 
Bless us! Why Baron Muuchausen is a simple. 
andadolttohim. Well, 


drinking, and swearing, certainly nobody 


lic bishop. 


lishing ! 


ton for the three new cardinal 


virtues, lying, 
does equal Dr. Slop, in all these loyal, peaceable, and re- 
ligious kingdoms. 


But this digression on the virtues of the doctor carries me 
too far. EF was about to detail you the result of my re. 
searches after this luminary of the Day in these New 
Times! My first enquiry was made of an o!d woman, 
who, from her gravity, might have been mistaken for a doc. 
tor herse Af, by Sir William Curtis, who froma recent oc- 
currence seems to have forgotten the external distinction be. 
tween the sexes. Pray, my good old lady, said I, do you 
| know any thing of Dy, Slop. She stared, and asked me ia 
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a melancholy fone, if f meant to ridicule her sorrows? I 
replied in the negative. and earnestly entreated her to in. 
form me, how Slop had occasioned her geief; for | began to 
suspect the doctor was a ** gay deceiver,” and as fanious for 
gailantry, as for the other virtucs | have named; although 
f could not help condemning the barbarit ty of his taste: lor 
thie lady might have been grandmother to Hecate. But 
there is no accounting for the taste of a doctor. Doctors 
are above vulgar pre judices ; and the doctor might have 
‘been charmed with beautics imperceptible to a common eye. 
Convinced by my earnestness that I did not intend to ban. 
ter her, after Jooking cautiously round, and perceiving no 
one near, she exclaimed, ‘Slop! the drunken creature! 
‘© Oh! dear, Sir, T havea danghter’’—uow for the doc. 
tor’s gallantry, thought I:—-the daughter may not be so 
frightful as the mother. She added—‘ I have a daughter 
‘* who but for one failing, would be the comfort of my life! 
‘¢ — went home the other night, and discovered’’-—** Disco. 
vered what!’ exclaimed I, on the tiptoe of expectation, 
The woman paused. ‘* Come” said Ll, ** we have all our 
‘6 failings.” ‘* Yes, Sir, we have; aud my poor daughter 
“had been drinking—that is her failing, God help her. 
‘6 And the doctor's. too,” added I. ** And so, Sir, iu 
“6 carrying the washing-tub down stairs, she stumbled, and 
‘<6 the Stop quite spoiled my best carpet! “ Curse the 
Slop,” exclaimed J, angry at having been led into the 
etror of supposing a tale of dirty water could have any re. 
lation to Dr, Slop—that a tub of dirty water full of 
the impurity and filth it had extracted from linen rags, 
could bear any resemblance to the doctor, whose business is 
not to clean but to stain the rags he touches! ‘The woman, 
reiterated my exclamation—** Curse the Slop, and curse 
all the Slops!” ** Fie, fie, woman!” I rejoined, ** You 
must not curse the doctor! Cursing is his trade: and 
none are not privileged to practise in the New ‘Times with. 
out a regular diploma, to disregard truth, and decency.” 
‘Passing through the next street, [ perceived a sign on 
which was painted the words **Srop-prancer.” FE did not 
think it strange that the doctor should be a marketable 
commodity: im our Day, and in the restoration of the 
New Tumrs, such things are; butit puzzled me to think 
how much he was worth, in am age when pimps and black. 
guards are so plentiful. Motering the house, 
terms of their Slop, omitting the title of doctor for fear of 
making any further mistake. A clerk told me it depended 
upon the quantity and quality | might want. I hesitated. 
To sell me any quantity of the doctor was not an oifer that 
I expected. The clerk thought from my hesitation I was a 
wholesale dealer, and called his master, who at onee told 
me he was the greatest Slop-man in the capital. ‘* You, 
‘¢ Sic! Then you are the learned doctor himself?” ** Yes, 
“¢ (said he, laughing) ; they do call me the doctor at the 
*¢ tavern ; ‘bet no joke sin business. I can serve you with 
“(the be st assortment of goods in the kingdom. I can fit 
“ any one, with old or new. All the fashions of the pay 
“are here, Sir:—every thing fashioned for the Newest 
“6 Times.”? I could not exactly reconcile this to the ex- 
pected conv ersation of the swearing friend of religion, and 
the inebriated advocate of good ‘order and sobriety. I 
stared. The mao thought me mad; but civilly asked me 
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if T was taken ill, I dare. scarecly explain mysclf—but 
when [-stammered out L was notin search of slops, as bp 
called them; Lut of one Doctor Slop, he turned round, 
and muttered something that he had heard of a man cailed 
Doctor slop in the Old Times; who escaped from O!¢ 


. 
Bethlem, and for some time raved about the streets, fright. 
an. 


ening every one, and was thought to be teeurably io: 
The clerk added, that the erection of the New Uetht 
had alarmed him a little, for fear of being shut tpagain 
thathe had lately not been mach noticed in the Day. | 
that L was very anxious to learn his birth, parentage, anc 
cducation-——“ life, character and behaviour of a most noto. 
rious malefactor bawleda stentorian lunged fellow, out. 
side of the window. Slop-dealer thought me mad, 
the shop, saying **Go to Saint Catherine's, you may wiect 
with his play-fellows there.” To Saint C atheri ne'’s L went: 
hoping that [ might gain some intelligence of him as 
Mr. Pry had described him so little better than he should 
be. A fishmongzer’s wife told me that she knew one Slop, 
who was a porter at Billingsgate; but never heard him 
called the Doctor. She said he hada superior education 
to most of the porters, and that all the tishswomen were 
delighted at his improvement of the language. She be. 
lieved however that he had attracted the notice of a great 
law lord, famous for sublime exclamations, and against 
whom all insinuations were as ‘false as hell!” that he had 
for sometime acted as valet to the said noble lord; and haa 
carried all the Geauties of the PBuiilingsgate sty le down ‘9 
St. James, where the standing toast was the * New ‘Fimes!” 
I went to Billingsgate inst: antly ; and confidently asked the 
first man I met where Doctor Slop was gone to? ** Cone 
to h--!” said the man furiously ;” ‘* and never settled fer 
the doctor! ** Nout settled for the doctor.’ iny friend, 
said I, **how not settled for the doctor. Was le dubbed 
doctor here?” Why, said the wk where else doyon 
think it could have been? = It was here, on this very “pot . 
and thescore is over the chimney of that publicehouse yet, 
for the gin we had onthe occasion, [t was three quarts 
between four of us; and [suppose t shali have to pay fer 
the whole of it.?) I began now to find wyseif on a right 
scent, and would have mace further enquirtes ; but the mus. 
ter of his degrees would answer no more questions, thinking 
probably that | wanted some ** doctor? ac hisexpence. To 
prove however that a man is not always least respceted where 
heis best known, a lobster carrier passing by said the doctor 
was not so bad:—that if he had not paid for the ** doctor,” 
it was all in good time: that for her part, she thonght 
those who trusted him had as much reason to blame them- 
selves as the doctor, for every body knew it was not his 
practice to payany body:—that nobody believed him, 
nobody trusted him but ninnics; and that the doctor had 
no business fo find brains for fouls. She added he is some. 
thing like my lobsters—he has a great many elaws to catch 
Ww hate ‘ver comes in his way—he can crawl any where for his 
advantage—and change colour upon any proper occasion— 
hissing always red-hot when put into troubled waters. She 
said that when he left Billingsgate he got an employment 
near Puddle-dock, but falling in one day, he got so en- 
tangled with the ‘filth, that hows was no cleansing him; 
thata mud-raker had ‘niched him out, and made bim Day 
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watchman, where his filthy and uncouth appearance kept 
off the mischievous boys with much more cflect, and not at 
more expence than an ordinary scarecrow. 

Hopeless of tracing the doctor through so many emigra. 
tions, and not venturing to introduce mysclf to such a pro. 
teus, [ have only to return to my village, and report that 
of all possible doctors, Div. Slop is the greatest doctor 
of the pay, and cannot be hoped to be surpassed in any 
future edition of New Times. With much respect, 

Il remain, Your's &c.— 
Ilumpurey Askren, 
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MR. COBBETTY. 
— 


Mr. Cobbett has again honoured the Editor of the Dwarf 
with his notice ; and if it could be ascertained whew he 
would recover his senses or his temper upon this point, the 
iditor would willingly wait until that period before he of. 
fered any reply to his ravings. But indeed he is much to be 
pitied. Every post and paper from England carries to him 
afresh conviction that his flight was an unnecessary act of 
persenal fear, But for a soidier to avow such a motive! 
Oh, horrible ! most horrible! To have doae what Mr. 
Cobbett dare not do, is a most unpardonable offence! To 
remain, and remain uninjured, in a post that Mr. Cobbett 
declared could not be defended! What an unpardonable 
audacity ! What av atrocious want of modesty! What an 
evident direlection of duty! Mr, Cobbett should have been 
one of the Spartan judges, who wished to condemn the doy 
to death whose zeal led him to rush unarmed against the 
enemtes of his country. Tow would he have descanted 
on the rashuess, the want of principle, the spirit of disobe. 
dience that prompted such temerity! Af first, kind soul, 
he forgave the iditor his anger at his desertion 5 and wish. 
ed him allimaginable success, ‘This was the mania of kind. 
ness. Next, the Editor was all that was bad in his attack 
on Mr. Cobbett ; but tolerably honest, as concerned his 
other conduct. ‘This was the raving of disappointment. 
And now the Editor is as bad as Mr. Cobbett himself, for 
he once intended to go to America; and ** communicated 
* his intention of going there to the Attorne ‘y General,” 
inorder to get out of his clutches! Mr, Cobbett no doubt 
believes this ; and sends regularly down to the quay on the 
arvival of every vessel to enquire whether ‘* Wooler is on 
** board !” WW hen he has been disappointed a month or two 
longer, Mr, C. may probably write an angry Jetter to Sir 
Sainuel Shepherd, remonstrating with him on his neglect in 
Not forcing the terms of his liberation upon the kditor; and 
Living Mr. C. the satisfaction of hailing a brother exile. 

It is not strange that Mr. Cobbett’s faculties should be a 
ttle impaired, on the subject of his leaving Eugland: He 
looks only through the medium of his own fears ; and is 
astonished that any one else should wear the appearance of 
indifference, while every hair of the veteran's head is as 
ereet as the bristles of the porcupine, ile looks around for 
commisseration, and finds onty surprise! ‘Phe Americans 
at first, hailed bim as a prodigy who had made his way to 
their shores through * fire and water.” The next post 
Was expected to bring an account of the perfect cétablish. 


! 
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'ment of a miliiary government, by the blessing: of God, and 


the grace of half a million of Kussian bayonets, ‘The hour 
of trepidation passes: the post arrives :—and lo, England 
is not quite subdued, in spite of the wishes of the ministry 
and the fears of Mr. Cobbett. Since then, the inquiries of 
6 Why did you come here, Sir, for safety | 7°? must have 
been rather tantalizing to a man ‘of Mr. Cobbett’s strength 
of nerve;—and the only reply that can be given is—‘* O 
‘Sho! Sir, the writers that remainin England are fools. 
‘They will be all here—presently. 1 see danger a great 
‘Sway off. Tt never overtakes me. 
‘* thousand miles, and three month’s march before it. 
** Wooleris a rogue for railing at me, and a foo) for staying 
‘‘ himself. Nay he was coming—but they caught him ; 
*f and now you see, he has bargainedto run away. Ie will 

* be hore presently — and then what will ke say for himself, 
** for calling me coward? Oh! we'll roast him nicely!’ 

When the Editor fiies from England fer the fear of any 
punishment, spare him not. [lis wésh, rather than zzfen- 
fron of going to America, ended with the prospect of his 
Dwartish labours being useful in England; and although 
nothing would give him so much pleasure as to enjoy the 
blessings of a free goverument and civil and religious It- 
berty, he never conte mplated that enjoyment at “the ex. 
pence of any exertions that might tend to restore them to 
the country of his birth. Mr. "Cobbett may perhaps here. 
after perceive the difference between the desertion of his 
truops by a great leader in violation of his pledge ; and the 
unimportaut wauderings of such an obscure individual as 
the Editor of the Dwarf, before the friendly notice of his la. 
bours by the Attoracy General. 
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To the Editor of the Black Dwarf. 


ee 


ee 


Sir, 

We have arrived ata period when more than ordinary measures 
must be resorted to, te remove Cio-e grievances with which none other 
people have been afflicted so he avily. We have witnessed the manner 
10 Which our petitions were treated by the Common’s House, and I beg 
leave to suggest a plan which has been often thought of, but never ge- 
Derally appled. Unless the Parliament at the ensuing Session vote ti- 
self perpetual, the elections cannot be far distant; and I “seriously recom- 
mend to the presentsmall body of electors to propose a Test to those 
who may oiler them-elves as candidates, by them to be accepted, and 
signed, before any of the su@lrages are given; which, if after accept- 
ance the member shall violate, we shall have at least the satisfac tion of 
kKuowing that he isan avowed and open villain, and his name may be 
branded with the infamy to which it »entitied. Something similar te 
the following might be worthy of the attention of the people. 

Jam, Sir, Yours, &e. 
An ENGLISHMAN. 
TEST. 
1, You shall consent to no supplies without a previous redress of griev- 
ances 
2. You shell promote a law, 
against having used bribery, 
his election, , 
3. You shall promote to the ufmost of your powera full and fair re- 
presentation ef the people in Parliament, 
4, Youshallendeavour to restore Annual Pachaments. 
5. You shall exert yourself to procure an impeachment of the pre- 
sent ministry, for introducing laws to suspend the constitution, 
6. You shall make strict enquiry into the conduct of the jutsed, 
7. You shall promote a Ball for securing the liberty of the press, 
And lastly. Youshall use your best exertions to limit the encreased 


subjecting each candidate toan oath 
orany other illegal means of procuring 


, and encseasing power of the Crown, 
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NEW WAY TO PAY OLD DEBTs, 





In @ Dialogue between A. and B. 


A. What do you think is the principal cause of the existing distress ? 

i, Excessive taxation to be sure. : 

A. But as great part of the excessive taxations you complain of, is re- 
Gvired to pay the interest of what is called the National ebt, how can 
it he reduced ? 

Kk. By paying the debt off, for then no interest would be due, 

A. But bow can you pay it off, when you cannot cven saise money 
enough to pay the interest? 

B. Why, asthe debt has for the most part been contracted in Bank 
of England notes, the parties who lent such notes, could have no objec- 
tien to be paid in the same currency: besides, the supporters of the 
picsent administration and sysiem swear they prefer Bank notes to gold, 
as much more convenient aod useful. 

A. Yes: they say so ;—but they may not hold that opinion when they 
aretendered. Wut if they should, where are the Government to get 
Haak notes to pay them of? Would you have the preseut ministers forge 
Lssnk notes, as Billy Pitt and his rascally coadjutores forged the as- 
Siznats of Trance? 

&. Ob! no, Ll would not have them hanged for such a trivial of- 
feuceas forgery. The thing can be carried into eflect as honestly as 
any of their measures fur the last twelve mouths. 

“A. How so, pray? 

G, Let the Comiaissioners for the Sinking Fund buy up Bank Slock 
iostead of Bunk netics, with tLe bum they say they have in hand, amount- 
14g in rouad cumberse to about three hundred millions; thisismore than 
a.iiie Bank Stock is worth; and they will then be the Proprictors of 
tae Bank as trustees for the nation. 

A. Still Ll cannot discover your meaning. 

BK. Indeed. Way, do you not see that when they are Proprictors of 
the Bank, they can make notes enough to pay off the debt; principal 
and tnterect together, 

A. But what are the stock-lialders to do with their paper money ? 

B. Just what they please. Light their fires with it, if they like. It 
is no business of mine, nor of the nation. They will be paid sa the cur- 
rency they advanced ; and if they can then, as well as now, prove that 
Bank totes ure as good as gold, so much the better for themsclves, At 
allevents the debt will be paid off, and the nation may begin a new 


acore. A. B. 





-__ 
To the Editor of the Black Dwarf. 
Sir, 

Almest all the newspapers, magazines political pamphlets, &c &c. 
are fallof the distress occasioned by the late wars! and the extrava- 
gance and wickedness of the ministers { but no one points ontan effectual 
remedy tor the evil! — Petitioning has been tried in vain! how can it 
reasovably be expected to sncceed ¢-if the peopic—I mean that class of 
the people who elect members of parliament, will sell their votes for 
private advantage ? how can they expect (hose to whoin they have sold 
themselves ume with themselves their country) will listen to their 
prayers ? when it is evident they did not elect them forthe public good! 
but fortheir own private emolument ! Now, if the writ to ch ct a men- 
fer expressly says ** you are to chusea fit and proper person lo SERVE 
you in parliament,” and if contrary to the purportof that writ you 
elect persons, from private motives, unfitand improper; and to be your 
masters instead of yodr servants; must it not be the very essence of 
stupidity to suppose that, after you have so/d yourselves to them, that 
they will respect you as Freemen ought to be respected ? They havea 
right to say, we have bought you, and you are our slaves! Audare yoa 
yet 60 vain as to think that your petitioning - your remonstrating your 
reviling—even your execrating them, wii! make them give back the 
liberdy youhave so foolishly sotd them ? oh! weak, inconsistani people! 
tow will you extricate yourselves from the perilous situation yeu have 
brought yourselves into ?—you may fret—you may Jume—you may talk 
fig—you may threaten, and abuse, (hose, who have you under their 
power, by your own consent; andwhat more can you do? Can you do 
any thing they will not laugh af? and do you not deserve to be derided 
ntd despised ? do you not deserve to be called slaves! -some of you 
apostate slaves! some of you sordid self-selling slaves !—and some of 
you tnfatnated with the idca, that by pulling down other countries you 
oveht build up the grander aud glory of your ewn? But where is the 
religion? where is the justice of thore who would wish to prosper tram 
the calamities of others !--** Do as youwould be done by,” and leave 
tie reoulé to WIM WHO CREATED ALL NATIONS! ALL PEOPLE !—Iet Us be 
peotute mf foofflnd ! and God will give us resolution not fo cower dow 
wader wall offences! -but as those partial electure, accurding to the 
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unjust systom lately submitted to, have basely sold themselves, by which 
means the late wars debts—tares—and consequent calamities have 
overwhelmed us contrary to right reason, jusiice, and the sincere 
wishes of the people! and seeing that we canno: extrteute ourselves 
without the assistance of the whole people ! necessity must compel us 
to de justice toaLe! it being impossible to regain a part of our liber- 
ties! without doing strict justice to our poor brethren! and then aud vot 
till then, can they reasonably expect heaven will prosper ov) 
endeavours. 

To remedy the dreadful evils we are su®ering, and to errest the r 
progress, we must be just and afectionate to our poor fellow creatures 
If we would wish to enjoy truc liberty we must demand the right to; 
ALL! withou: which we shall be ever struggling in vain! acd very rich 
it should be $03 for without jusfice to all, nothtiig in the sigh? of Ged, 
can prosper! The only constitutional way to proceed—proyious tots: 
next meeting of parliament--lo prevent ihe progress of evil, would b 
(o call general meetings of all the inhabitants, both rich and ppen, i 
the different places, and neigkbourhood where the ineiubers are elecic 4 
whodo not speak the true sense of their real constituents in parliament ; 
and mNsTruct them according to the ancienlusuage ot the cor niry, not tr 
vole away more money than is absolutely necessary for the gust govert.. 
ment of the country! Aid as every Aonest man has an undoubted righ 
to be*represenfed in parliament; ano to INSTRUCT his vepreseniat;: 
frem time to time; they would soon seethe necessity ot obcying ¢ 
voice of the people, When they shouwld find the people stead. 
unanimous! ¥ 

Tam well aware that many will say, bow are the people to mec, i 
the goverument shouid Oppose their maceting under the pretence o! 
suppressing, or preventing rioling, &e. &e.? but if the indcpeuds 
gentlemen should be disposed io favour the cause, and do justice to ti > 
people, there could be no solid objection; for, ninety ming ovf a: 
every Aundred of the inhabitants would be forthe measure ; aod o: 


‘course, every thing would be conducted with peace ard cordiality ; acd 


as nothing is wanted but jusfice, be must be aa erniesl and ewicved man, 
that would cppose it. 
rR. W. 


we 
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Composed while attending a late Election, 





Fetter our lips and make them dumb! 
Ye have aright divine, 

To trample him who gives you pearls, 
Por they are cast (o swine. 


Good me! how sweet a thing ft is 
To act by form and rule ; 

A gagging bill can stop the wise, 
No bill can stup a foc, 


Corruption once was fond of gold, 
But now its come to pass, 

Since Britain beat the cuirrassier’, 
Its very fond of brass, 


Dread not the bayonet or the blade, 
(Good patriots do nof laugh), 

For Tyranny can now employ 
A loyal sheriff?» stad 


The Bill of Righés is found quite wrong, 
And Magna Chasta small, 
And law is such a pretty thing, 
There ts no law atall. 
Oct. 21, 1817. Rover Girworr, 
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